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The Child, the Savage, and Human Experience 


Revrratzen interests in child men- 
tality, animal mentality, and the men- 
tality of primitive man received their 
modern impetus from a common 
source. As a consequence of Dar- 
win’s work, evolutionary concepts be- 
came the order of the day; new con- 
tinuities were envisaged, development- 
al sequences were sought for in vari- 
ous classes of phenomena, and compari- 
sons were drawn between them. 


Since in the mental sphere it was as- 
sumed that the adult rational mind of 
occidental man represented the apex 
of mental development, the possibility 
of investigating the successive stages 
that led up to this culminating event 
presented itself. It was thought that 
mental phenomena in their totality 
could best be comprehended within a 
single continuous schema _ beginning 
with the lowest. stages of animal mind 
and gradually reaching the develop- 
mental levels of the human mind as 
represented first in the race and finally 
in the individual. 


Embryological observations suggest- 
ed that there was a condensed recap- 
itulation on the ontogenetic’ scale of 
structures that had previously been 
characteristic of the ancestral forerun- 
ners of the individual. Ontogeny re- 
peats phylogeny.’ This became known 
as the bio-genetic law. By extension 
to the post-natal thought and behavior 
of the individual, this idea became the 


? Pertaining to life history. 
pos history of an animal or vegetable type 
of life. 
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basis for a comparison between the 
mentality of the child in occidental so- 
ciety and the mentality of the savage. 
For it was assumed that a fruitful com- 
parison could be drawn between the 
culture history of the human race and 
developmental stages in the individual. 
The inheritance of acquired character- 
istics was invoked in order to provide 
a biological basis for this connection. 
It was even thought that the prehis- 
toric past of man could be inferred 
from the ontogenetic development of 
children. . 


.G. Stanley Hall was the outstanding 
exponent of the theory of recapitula- 
tion and a biologically determined se- 
quence of developmental stages in the 
individual. The same theoretical as- 
sumptions are intrinsic to psychoanaly- 
tic thought, and their implications have 
been widely applied by Freud and his 
followers. The universality of the 
Oedipus complex’ is explained on this 


A theory of mind is implicit in this 
mode of thought: mind, whether view- 
ed individually or racially is primarily, 
if not solely, a function of organic 
structures, and of inherited dispositions 
and tendencies. Consequently, socially 
and culturally derived experience 
counts for very little as an important 
constituent of mind. Environmental 
forces are primarily stimuli which 
evoke, or only immaterially modify, 
developmental trends and patterns that 


*Involves attachment to parent of opposite 
sex, with hostility toward the other parent. 
basis. 
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unfold from within the organism itself. 


As an illustration of the manner in 
which the recapitulation theory has 
been concretely applied, the compari- 
sons between the drawing behavior of 
children and the graphic art of primi- 
tive peoples is discussed. It is pointed 
out that unilinear cultural stages in 
the typology of art have not been con- 
clusively demonstrated for mankind at 
large or for particular cultural groups. 
The repudiated stages in the drawing 
behavior of children with respect to 
subject matter and technique have 
not been universally demonstrated 
either. In fact, it has been shown that 
such behavior, to a large extent, can 
better be explained as a function of 
experience and cultural background. 
Predictions on this basis have greater 
validity with respect to the perform- 
ance of individuals than predictions 
based upon maturational status. Many 
of the similarities between the drawing 
of children and the art of primitive 
peoples which have been pointed out 
are negative similarities. The child 
fails to draw in perspective because he 
has not been taught to do so; nor do 
savages draw in perspective, but it is 
because the principles of perspective 
drawing and the technical means for 
achieving it were never worked out in 
their culture. Certain crudities in de- 
lineation are in both cases the result of 
lack of experience and training. Conse- 
quently, the recapitulation theory, with 
its emphasis on biological determina- 
tion, has only led to fallacious compari- 
sons. It fails to explain what it pur- 
ports to explain, and the comparison 
itself is invalidated by the lack of uni- 
versal sequential developments in 
drawing either in the child or in the 
race. No inferences in regard to the 
early history of art in the human race 
can be drawn, therefore, from observa- 
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tions on the drawing behavior of chil- 
dren in occidental society. 


The influence of the social and cul- 
tural environment and, consequently, 
experience is likewise found to invali- 
date comparisons made between de- 
velopmental stages in the thinking of 
children and the thinking of primitives. 
The same is true with respect to other 
similarities that have been noted. 
Moreover, the recapitulation theory in 
its crude form is still being debated by 
biologists, some of whom only utilize 
it as an explanation after all other pos- 
sible influences have been eliminated. 
And the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics has never been proved. 


Any explanation of genuine simi- 
larities that exist between the thought 
and behavior of children and primitive 
peoples must be sought in terms of 
some other hypothesis. Among other 
things, the effects of various categories 
of experience must be carefully analyz- 
ed and distinguished from behavior 
that is a function of maturation. This 
presents a difficult problem; but it may 
be approached by preliminary studies 
of children under the most varied so- 
cial and cultural conditions, and par- 
ticularly by investigating the thought 
and behavior of the child in primitive 
societies. Such studies offer excellent 
control material with which to check 
the stages of development generalized 
from the observation of children in oc- 
cidental culture alone. They will like- 
wise help us to understand the condi- 
tions under which any distinctive char- 
acteristics of the adult mentality of 
savages has been developed. The com- 
parison between the mentality of occi- 
dental children and the mentality of 
adults in primitive societies on the 
basis of the recapitulation theory has 
led to purely deductive conclusions 
based upon fallacious biological analo- 
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gies and a specious theory of mind. ducted by the Woods Schools, Lang- 
From a paper read at the “Sixth Insti- _ horne, Pennsylvania, by A. Irving Hal- 
tute on the Exceptional Child,” con- lowell, University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE CHILD 


OBEDIENT to the call of human will, 

I now appear in form of flesh and bone; 

Subject to loves that bless and hates that kill, 
With griefs and joys and fears to match your own. 
I cannot be your plaything, for the tides 

That move your being surge the sarme in me. 

Only a mortal sense of time divides 

The fragile sapling from the sturdy tree. 


X am your yesterdays; can you forget? 

And your tomorrows; will you fail me, then? 
Not all the shining goals your heart may set, 
Nor pride of place, nor triumph of the pen 
Can bring again to your repentant hand 

The vanished child you failed to understand. 


Smrence Buck BeLttows 
Copyright, June, 1938 
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